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THE STANDARD HISTORY OF THE ALL-EUROPE CONFLICT 
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General Pétain: Defender of Verdun. 


Organiser of the French resistance to the greatest artillery attack in the world’s history. 
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Lieutenant Woolley and his handful of men on ‘ Hill 60.” 


econd-Lieutenant Geoffrey Harold Woolley, V.C. 


The third V.C. won on “Hill 60” was a memorable made on their trench, the lieutenant throwing 
one, for it was the first ever won by a Territorial. The bombs and encouraging his men through the darkness 
recipient was Second-Lieutenant G. H. Woolley, of the of that terrible night until they were relieved. 
oth Battalion of the London Regiment, the one better During all this time a regular hail of bombs, shells, 
known as Queen. Victoria’s Rifles. During the night and shot from machine-guns fell upon the trench 
of the 20th Woolley was the only officer on a certain and its few gallant defenders. For his wonderful 
part of the hill, and of those under him very few were heroism and coolness in the face of terrific odds 
left. Nevertheless, he and they resisted all attacks Woolley received the V.C. on May 22nd, Iai5. 


How We Know Heroes of Other Days 


Had no records been preserved of the deeds of heroes of bygone centuries, 
we should never have heard of them to-day. Who remembers even the 
four Colenso V.C. heroes of the Boer War of the present century? And 
yet their deeds will live all through the coming ages, because we have a 
lasting record of them in the pages of “ With the Flag to Pretoria.” 
There we find that they were Roberts, Congreve, Reed, and Nurse. 
We owe it to the heroes of to-day to give them the immortality of the 
heroes of other days. And the very best way we can do this is by binding 
our loose parts of ‘THE GREAT WAR,” and so making it a lasting record. 
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The Great War.—Part 92. 


FRENCH QUICK-FIRER 


CHAPTER CXIII. 
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~) APPROACHING VERDUN. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR VERDUN: AN EYE-WITNESS NARRATIVE. 
By. Lord Northcliffe. 


The Editors of THE GREAT WaR are happy in being able to print the following important chapter asa link in the long chain of narrative 
wherewith the multitudinous incidents and episodes of this prodigious conflict of the nations are being bound together in one 


great historic record. 


Lord Northcliffe had the honour of being invited by the French Government, in the initial stages 


of the German Struggle for Verdun, to proceed to the scene of that extraordinary battle as an eye-witness of events which 


will surely remain among the most memorable of the war. 


His lordship, a civilian with no exceptional claims to military 


knowledge, but with the true journalistic eye and the selective sense of the trained observer, was able, in his famous despatches 
to the “‘ Times,” the ‘‘ Daily Mail,’”’ and other British, Colonial, and American journals, to give to the world a series of the 
most remarkable descriptions of the earlier phases of the titanic attack on Verdun that did more than the writings of any other 
war correspondent to establish in the public mind a really vivid, truthful, and lasting impression of one of the greatest episodes 


of the war. 


probably be remembered as one of the most signal achievements of the art of the war correspondent in our time. 


These despatches were quoted in the Press of every continent, ‘translated into a perfect babel of tongues, and will 


This chapter, 


which is a connected narrative of events witnessed and opinions formed on the battlefield, was written in the second week of 
April, 1916, and in its reading the date of writing should be borne in mind. The subsequent evolution of the struggle for Verdun 


will be chronicled in due course. : 


Ae. RDUN is, in many ways, the most extra- 
ve ordinary of battles. The mass of metal 
KJ used on both sides is far beyond all parallel ; 
the transformation on the Douaumont 
Ridge was more suddenly dramatic than 
even the Battle of the Marne; and, above 
all, the duration of the conflict 
already looks as if it would surpass 
anything in history. More than a 
month has elapsed since, by the 
kindness of General Joffre and 
General Pétain, I was able to 
watch the struggle from various 
vital view-points. The battle had 
then been raging with great in- 
tensity for a fortnight, and, as I 
write, four to five thousand guns 
are still thundering round Verdun. 
Impossible, therefore, for any man 
to describe the entire battle. The 
most one can do is to set down 
one’s impressions of the first 
phases of a terrific conflict, the 
end of which cannot be foreseen. 

My chief impression is one of 
admiration for the subtle powers 
ef mind of the French High 
Command. General Joffre and 
General Castelnau are men with 
especially fine intellects tempered 
to terrible keenness. Always they 
have had to contend against 
superior numbers. In 1870, when 
they were subalterns, their country 
lost the advantage of its numerous 


BY 


SUN-SIGNALLING. 
Working the optic heliograph on the French front. 


population by abandoning general military service at a 
time when Prussia was completely realising the idea of a 
nation in arms. In 1914, when they were commanders, 
France was inferior to a still greater degree in point of 
numbers to Prussianised Germany. In armament, also, 
France was inferior at first to her enemy. The French 
High Command has thus _ been 
trained by adversity to do all 
that human intellect can against 
almost overwhelming hostile 
material forces. General Joffre, 
General Castelnau—and, later, 
General Pétain, who at a moment’s 
notice displaced General Herr— 
had to display genius where the 
Germans were exhibiting talent, 
and the result is to be seen at 
Verdun. They there caught the 
enemy in a series of traps of a 
kind hitherto unknown in modern 
warfare — something elemental, 
and yet subtle, neo-primitive, and 
befitting the atavistic character 
of the Teuton. They caught him 
in a web of his own unfulfilled 
boasts. 

The enemy began by massing 
a surprising force on the western 
front. Tremendous energy and 
organising power were the marks 
of his supreme efforts to obtain a 
decision. It was usually reckoned 
that the Germans maintain on all 
fronts a field army of about 


seventy-four and a half army 
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THE DEFENDER OF VERDUN. 

General Henri Philippe Pétain, commander of the French 

arinies defending the Meuse sector. As a colonel, he gained 
pre-eminent distinction during the retreat from Charleroi. 


corps, which at full strength number three million 
men. Yet, while holding the Russians from Kiga 
to the south of the Pripet Marshes, and maintain- 
ing a show of force in the Balkans, Germany seems 
to have succeeded in bringing up nearly two 
millions and a half of men for her grand spring 
offensive in the west. At one time her forces in 
France and Flanders were only ninety divisions. 
But troops and guns were withdrawn in increasing 
numbers from Russia and Serbia in December, ro15, 
until there were, it is estimated, a hundred and 
eighteen divisions on the Franco-British-Belgian 
front. A large number of 6 in. 

Germany’s gigantic and 12 in. Austrian howitzers 
preparation were added to the enormous 
Krupp batteries. Then a large 

proportion of new recruits of the rg16 class were 
moved into Rhineland depéts to serve as drafts 
for the fifty-nine army corps, and it is thought that 
neariy all the huge shell output that had accumu- 
lated during the winter was transported westward. 
All this gigantic work of preparation could not 
be hidden. Even I learnt a good deal about it 
from my agents in Germany, who still send me 
definite and detailed information nearly every 
week. I looked forward to a terrific explosion of 
German force on both land and sea. The allied 
Staffs, with their various and wide sources of 
information, knew more fully what was about to 
happen on the western front, but I do not think they 
penetrated deeply into the German plan; for the 
hostile Chief of Staff, General Falkenhayn, made his 
dispositions in a very skilful manner. Out of his 


available total of one hundred and eighteen divisions, he 
massed his principal striking force of thirty-two divisions 
against the British army. Verdun was apparently only a 
secondary objective, against which first fourteen and, later, 
thirty divisions were concentrated. At the time of writing, 
the principal enemy mass is still placed, according to the 
last information I have, against Sir Douglas Haig’s army. 
So we come to the first problem in the German campaign. 
Did Falkenhayn first intend to follow General Joffre’s. 
plan in the Champagne and Lille operations, and strike 
fiercely at two widely separate sections of the hostile lines ° 
Did he arrange to press the French hard at Verdun, and. 
possibly attract British reinforcements there, and then 
renew the old attempt to break through 
between Arras and Ypres? Or was his Falkenhayn’s first 
chief concentration against the British intentions 
army only a very prolonged feint? The 
last suggestion seems quite impossible in the circumstances ; 
for, in order to mislead the British commander, a strong 
body of German troops had been withdrawn from the 
neighbourhood of Ypres and sent into action round Verdun 
with the clear design of making our Staff think that the 
forces opposing our men had been weakened. But for the 
rest, the affair remains at present a matter of speculation. 
One effect of this massing of German troops against the 
new and longer British line was that the then French 
commander at Verdun, General Herr, scarcely expected the 
overwhelming attack made upon him on Iebruary 2ist, 
1916. General Herr’s Staff knew—though he himself 


IN CONFERENCE WITH GENERAL JOFFRE. 


General Pétain talking with General Joffre. Before his great achievements at Verdun, 
General Pétain played a vital part during the allied offensive in Artois and the 


operations in Champagne. 


A BATTLEFIELD BURROW ON THE WOODED 
Entrance to a shell-proof ‘‘ dug-out,” behind the first-line trenches of the Verdun sector, in which ammunition was stored. The Chasseur Alpim 


on the left is unscrewing with pincers the nose of a shell. 


obstinately declined to believe it—that the enemy was 
preparing a formidable assault in the woods north of the 
old French frontier fort. But though the German airmen 
were very active throughout January and February, a 
good deal could be seen by the French aerial observers of 
the vast secret work going on amid the misty tracts of 
woodland. Lieutenant Immelmann and other crack 
Fokker pilots joined the Crown Prince’s army, and for 
some weeks our allies at Verdun almost lost the command 
of the air above their lines. Indeed, I have heard that on 
one or two occasions German airmen were at last able to 
swoop within four hundred feet of the ground, and bomb 
French positions without being brought down. They 
even attacked infantry with remarkable impunity. 

It is true that one Zeppelin was brought down by gun 
fire while trying to bombard the French railway line of 
communication, and two German aeroplanes were destroyed 
out of a squadron of fifteen that bombed Révigny. But 
the triumph over the Zeppelin by the skilful French gunner, 
working a “ 75’ gun on a motor-car, did not in any way 
alter the effective situation. Our heroic allies, as they them- 
selves admit in their special account of the Verdun 
operations, were at a very serious disadvantage in regard to 
aircraft during the critical periods of 
the German preparations and the enemy’s 
main attacks. It was not until the 
middle of March—nearly four weeks 
after the opening drum-fire bombardment by at least two 
thousand five hundred hostile guns—that the French 
recovered fully at Verdun the power of reconnoitring the 
enemy's positions and bombing his distant lines of 
communication. 

The French Staff reckoned that Verdun would be 
attacked when the ground had dried somewhat in the 
March winds. It was thought that the first enemy move- 
ment would take place against the British front in some 
of the sectors of which there were chalk undulations, 


French handicap 
in aircraft 


MEUSE. 


The roof of the ‘“‘ dug-out ”? was well screened from the eyes of enemy airmen. 


through which the rains of winter quickly drained. The 
Germans skilfully encouraged this idea by making an. 
apparent preliminary attack at Lihons, on a five-mile front, 
with rolling gas-clouds and successive waves of infantry. 
During this feint the veritable offensive movement softly 
began on Saturday, February roth, 1916, when the enormous. 
masses of hostile artillery west, east, and north of the 
Verdun salient started registering on the French positions. 
Only in small numbers did the German guns fire, in order 
not to alarm their opponents. But even 
this trial bombardment by shifts was a 
terrible display of power, calling forth all 
the energies of the outnumbered French 
gunners to maintain the artillery duels that continued 
day and night until Monday morning, February artst. 
Looking at the country from the observation point east 
of Verdun, one can see why it was chosen by the German 
Staff for a grand surprise attack. The scene has been 
compared to that on the border of Surrey and Sussex, where’ 
the line of the northern downs rises from the wooded clay 
of the weald. But as I stood, with the flooded Meuse and 
its high western banks behind me, and before me the 
famous plateau crowned by the ruins of Douaumont Fort, 
I was reminded of Scotland. Perth on the Tay, amid its 
fir-wooded heights, is rather like Verdun in the basin of 
the Meuse. It was the evergreen fir-woods that had 
attracted the German Staff, as splendid cover for their’ 
vast artillery preparations. As their aircraft at last: 
almost dominated the French aeroplanes, they completed. 
their concentration of guns by an arrogantly daring return. 
to old-fashioned methods * Instead of digging any more: 
gun-pits, they placed hundreds of pieces of artillery side: 
by side above ground, confident that the French artillery 
would be overwhelmed before it could do any damage. 
Even in daylight some of the woods in the German lines, 
when the decisive bombardment was going on, looked like 


firework exhibitions. A French airman, sent to count the 
311 


Opening of the 
offensive 
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batteries in the small wood ot 
Granilly, gave up his task in 
despair, saying there were more 
guns than trees. 

The method of handling these 
great parks of artillery was as 
terrible as the force employed. It 
was a development of the phalanx 
tactics used by Von Mackensen in 
breaking the Russian lines at 
Gorlice; and according to a 
rumour, Von Mackensen was at 
Verdun, with his chief, General 
von Falkenhayn, superintending 
the disposition of guns and men. 
The commander nominally in 
charge, Field-Marshal von 
Haeseler, was a tall, thin man of 
eighty, of the type of Von der 
Goltz—excellent at :drawing up 
schemes on paper, and accounted, 
before the test of war, the best 
military leader in Germany. He 
had, therefore, been given a 
position similar to that which 
Blumenthal occupied in the 
Franco-Prussian conflict, and 
placed in command of the Crown 
Prince’s army, so that by his 
genius he might win personal glory 
for the Hohenzollern dynasty. But 
all he won in conflicts with General 
Sarrail and General de Langle de 
Cary, in battle after battle between 
Réthel, Verdun, and the Argonne 
-Forest, was the dishonour of defeat 
that fell upon the figurehead of his 
army—the Crown Prince. Thus 
General von Haeseler, once the 
idol of both the German and 
Austrian Staffs, was under a cloud. 
He had, indeed, been replaced by 
General von Mudra during. the 
later fighting at Fille Morte, in the. 
Argonne Forest; but for some 
reason, that is not yet apparent, 
he was restored to his position. 

In any case, it is clear that Von 
Haeseler either adopted and de- 
veloped Von Mackensen’s new 
system of attack, or that Von 
Mackensen in person directed the 
movement, with Von Haeseler in nominal command, in order 
to mislead the French Staff as to the way in which the 
movement was likely to develop. Certainly, General Herr, 
who had succeeded General Sarrail as armry commander on 
the Verdun sector, did not anticipate the character or the 
tremendous violence of the assault that opened at dawn 
on February 21st, 1916. 

For two days the German heavy 
howitzers had been battering at the 
twenty-five miles of defensive earthworks 
round Verdun. This was the orthodox manner of preparing 
for a storming infantry advance on a wide front, in order 
to make so large a gap that the hostile long-range guns of 
defence behind the third line could not close the rent by 
means of curtain fire. A break ten miles in length was 
thought to be necessary. General Herr and his Staff were 
prepared to meet such an attack ; they had only two army 
corps to hold back the seven army corps that the Germans 
first brought forward, but the high, broken, difficult ground 
about Verdun favoured the defending forces. Moreover, 
the French engineers had worked in an astonishing fashion 
to perfect the natural difficulties of the terrain. In the 


Two army corps 
against seven 


OBLITERATED IN 
A vivid instantaneous photograph obtained at the moment a German shell burst on an isolated outpost 
station near Ornes, a little village north-east of Verdun. 
before the skilful tactical retirement of the French troops from the Bois de la Vauche. 


A CLOUD OF BLACK SMOKE AND SULPHURIC DUST. 
This was heavily shelled by the enemy just 


low ground, such as that round the two Omes heights held 
by the Germans, the French had tunnels running to a depth 
at which no shell could penetrate. In the three important 
woodlands between Ornes and the Meuse—Haumont Wood, 
Caures Wood, and Herbebois Wood—there were tunnels for 
protection against flame-projector attacks, deep, winding 
communication saps hidden in the trees, with shrapnel- 
cover, for escaping from intense gun fire, and land mines, 
entanglements, and spiked barriers with high-explosive 
attachments and trip-mines; in short, all the intensive 
system of protection that had been developed in the 
Argonne fighting. General Sarrail had only extended his 
lines to the woodlands in the plain between the Meuse and 
Ornes in the spring of 1915, snatching the ground from the 
enemy bit by bit when the German forces at Verdun were 
weakened through sending reinforcements to the Champagne 
and Lille fields of violent conflict. General Sarrail, how- 
ever, seems to have extended his lines into the low-lying 
northern woodlands with considerable reluctance. He 
liked hill positions himself, and there was a dispute between 
him and the High Command regarding his manner of 
fortifying the newly-won ground. Asa result he was sent 
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to Salonika, and the defence of: 
Verdun in the new style was given 
to a new man, little known to the 
public—General Herr. 

But the phalanx tactics of the 
Von Mackensen school were cal- 
culated to overwhelm any system 
of defensive works, new or old, 
in forests or on hillsides. It is 
tempting, but idle, to speculate 
what General Sarrail, the fortifier. 
of Salonika, might have done in: 
Verdun. against his old opponent’ 
Von Haeseler, whom he had twice- 
helped to defeat in 1914. Maybe, 
with only four divisions facing Von’ 
Haescler, and the rest of the, 
Verdun garrison holding the. 
southern lines against Strantz’s 
army of Metz, Sarrail would have 
fared worse than Herr; for the 
German attack was _ irresistible, 
and it was only the large space 
of country available for retreat 
between the Meuse and Ornes line 
and the Douaumont Plateau that 
saved Verdun from rapid capture. 
The enemy seems to have maintained.a bombardment all 
round Gencral Herr’s lines on February 21st, 1916, but this’ 
general battering was done with a thousand pieces of field- 
artillery. The grand masses of heavy howitzers were used 
in a different way. Ata quarter past seven in the morning 
they concentrated on the small sector of advanced en- 
trenchments near Brabant and the Meuse; 12 in. shells 
fell with terrible precision every few 
yards, according to the statements made _ Precision of 
by the French troops. I afterwardssawa German gun fire 
big German shel], from at least six miles 
distant from my place of observation, hit quite a small target. 
So I can well believe that, in the first bombardment of French 
positions, which had been photographed from the air and 
minutcly measured and registered by the enemy gunners 
in the trial firing, the great, destructive shots went home 


RUINS NEAR VERDUN. ; : 
So terrific were the artillery bombardments that almost every building with extraordinary effect. The trenches were not bom- 
was reduced to ruins during the epoch-making battles. Above: Water- barded—they were obliterated. In each small sector of. 


Jogged shell-holes on a battlefield of the Meuse—a waste of mud, water . . : 
and shattered trees. the six-mile northward bulge of the Verdun salient the work 


of destruction was done with sur- 
prising quickness. After the line 
from Brabant to Haumont was 
smashed, the main fire power was 
directed against the other end of 
the bow at Herbebois, Ornes, and 
Maucourt. Then when both ends 
of the bow were severely ham- 
mered, the central point of the 
Verdun salient, Caures Wood, was 
smothered in shells of all sizes, 
poured in from east, north, and 
west. In this manner almost the 
whole enormous force of heavy 
artillery was centred upon mile 
after mile of the French front. 
When the great guns lifted over 
the lines of craters, the lighter. 
field-artillery, placed, row after 
row in front of the wreckage, 
maintained an unending fire 
curtain over the communicat- 
ing saps and support entrench- 
ments. 

Then came the second surpris- 
ing feature in the new German 
system of attack. No waves of 


DESOLATION IN THE VERDUN BATTLE-AREA. ; : ; 
Ruins of Hennemont after a snowfall. Half buried under the battered wall is a mangled gun-carriage. storming infantry swept into the 
The great snowstorm of February to some extent upset the enemy’s plans. shattered works. Only strong 
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patrols at first came cautiously 
forward, to discover if it were 
safe for the main body of troops 
to advance and reorganise the 
French line so as to allow the 
artillery to move onward. There 
was thus a large element of truth 
in the marvellous tales afterwards 
told by German prisoners. Their 
commanders thought it would be 
possible to do all the fighting with 
long-range artillery, leaving the 
infantry to act as squatters to 
the great guns, and occupy and 
rebuild line after line of the French 
‘defences without any serious hand- 
to-hand struggles. All they had 
to do was to protect the gunners 
from surprise attack, while the 
guns made an easy path for them 
and also beat back any countcr- 
attack in force. 

But, ingenious as was this 
scheme for saving the man-power 
of Germany by an unparalleled 
expenditure of shell, it required 
for full success the co-operation 
of the French troops. But the I*rench did not co-operate. 
Their High Command had continually improved their system 
of trench defence in accordance with the experiences of 
their own hurricane bombardments in Champagne and 
the Carency sector. General Castelnau, the acting 
‘Commander-in-Chief on the French front, was indeed the 

inventor of hurricane fire tactics, which he 

General Castelnau’s had used for the first time in I*ebruary, 

perplexing tactics I9I5, in Champagne. When Gencral 

Joffre took over the conduct of all French 
operations, leaving to General Castelnau the immediate 
control of the front in France, the victor of the Battle of 
Nancy weakened his advance lines and then his support 
lines, until his troops actually engaged in fighting were 
very little more than a thin covering body, such as is thrown 
out towards the frontier while the main forces connect 
well behind. 

We shall sce the strategical «ffect of this extraordinary 
measure in the second’ phase of 
the Verdun Battle, but its tactical 
‘effect was to leave remarkably 
few French troops exposed to the 
appalling tempest of German and 
Austrian shells. The fire-trench 
was almost empty, and in many 
cases the real defenders of the 
Trench line were men with 
machine-guns, hidden in dug-outs 
at some distance from the photo- 
graphed positions at which the 
German gunners aimed. The 
batteries of light guns, which the 
French handled with the flexibility 
and continuity of fire of Maxims, 
were also concealed in widely- 
scattered positions. The main 
-damage caused by tne first intense 
bombardment was the destructicn 
of all the telephone wires along 
the French front. In one hour the 
‘German guns ploughed up every 
yard of ground behind the 
observing posts and behind the 
fire-trench. Communications 
‘could only be slowly re-established 
‘by messengers, so that many 


THE MOST POPULAR OF “ POILUS.” 


Trench field-kitchen before Verdun. The cook contemplates a delicacy 

with the affectionate interest of a professional chef. The first illustration 

shows a number of cans filled with soup awaiting conveyance to the 
men in the trenches. 


TRAVELLING KITCHENS BEHIND RUINED HOUSES ON THE HEIGHTS OF THE MEUSE. 


: Not the least remarkable feature of the war was the ready way in which the French epicurean tempera- 
parties of men had to fight on ment adapted itself to dining cheerily amid the discomforts of carn palenine: 
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Lhe Struggle for Verdun 


their own initiative, with little 
or no combination of effort with 
their comrades. 

Yet, desperate as were their 
circumstances, they broke down 
the German plan for capturing 
trenches without an _ infantry 
attack. They caught the patrols 
and annihilated them, and then 
swept back the disillusioned and 
reluctant main bodies of German 
troops. First, the bombing parties 
were felled, then the sappers as 
they came forward to repair the 
line for their infantry, and at last 
the infantry itself in wave after 
wave of field-grey. The small 
French garrison of every centre 
of yresistance fought with cool, 
deadly courage, and often to the 
death. 

Artillery fire was_ practically 
useless against them, for though 
their tunnel shelters were some- 
times blown in Sy the 12 in. 
shells, which they regarded as their 
special terror by reason of their 
penetrative power and wide blast, 
even the Germans had not 
sufficient shells to search out all 
their underground chambers, every one of which have two 
or three exits. | 

The new organisation of the French Machine-gun Corps 
was a fine factor in the eventual success. One gun fired 
ten thousand rounds daily for a week, most of the positions 
selected being spots from which each German infantry 
advance would be enfiladed and shattered. Then the 
French ‘75’s,” which had been masked during the 
overwhelming fire of the enemy’s howitzers, came 
unexpectedly into action when the German infantry attacks 
increased in strength. Near Haumont, for example, 
eight successive furious assaults were repulsed by three 
batteries of ‘75’s.”". One battery was then spotted by the 
Austrian 12 in. guns, but it remained in action until all 
its ammunition was exhausted. The gunners then blew up 
their guns and retired with the loss of only one man. 


STAFF WORK UNDERGROUND. 


Headquarters of the état-major of a French division established in.a cellar fortified with stones.and stout beams.. COUTAge. 
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UNDER CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


Irench Staff officers interrogating two German prisoners captured in the Verdun fighting. 


Some of the Haumont guns got through the German 
fire curtain, and helped in the defence of the Caures Wood. 
Here there occurred some memorable exploits. First of 
all the wood was lost, despite its magnificent system of 
defences, by the smashing effect of the German heavy 
shell fire. The position was almost as strong as the famous 
German Labyrinth near Arras, and, know- 
ing this, the enemy used his 16°8 in. 
Berthas in addition to the 12 in. Skoda 
guns. The deep roofs were driven down 
upon the men sheltering beneath, and the wood had to be 
abandoned. But the survivors of the garrison held the enemy 
back, while a lieutenant of engineers with his men laid a large 
number of mines with electrical firing wires. The German 
general, after his skirmishers and bombing-parties had been 
beaten off, went back to the old Prussian method of a mass 
attack, and launched a division 
against the wood. By arrange- 
ment, the French covering troops 
fled in apparent panic, and were 
hotly chased down the trenches 
and communication saps to the 
southern outskirts. As the last 
man left the wood, the lieutenant 
of engineers, who was near 
Beaumont waiting the signal, 
pressed a button. Many of the 
trees rose in the air, and though I 
can scarcely believe that the 
division was annihilated, as the sur- 
vivors of the Caures garrison firmly 
maintain, I have no doubt that 
the Germans suffered very badly. 

Soon afterwards, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Driant, with two fine 
battalions of Chasseurs, recovered 
by a counter-attack the southern 
part of Caures Wood. Driant was 
the son-in-law of Boulanger, and 
Deputy of Nancy, and a mag- 
nificent soldier. His heroic end 
saddened the French people, and 
yet inspired them with fresh 


The day after his fine 
NN 


Defence of 
Caures Wood 


WIRE SCREEN TO PROTECT SOLDIERS FROM FLYING BOMB SPLINTERS. 
Economy in lives was undoubtedly the watchword of the French Command throughout the tremendous conflict for Verdun. O 
to adapting the steel casque to practical usage, resorted to other life-protecting devices, such as the wire screen against flying bomb and shell 
splinters depicted in this photograph. 


victory the forces on either side of him were compelled to 
withdraw, and the Germans closed round him on both 
sides. Arranging his two battalions in five columns, he 
made a splendid fighting retreat between the two German 
divisions which almost enveloped his force. With only a 
hundred men he rearguarded the retirement, and was found 
dead by the Germans on the battlefield. He was buried 
beside one of his captains close to the wood. 

In spite of the vast forces employed by the enemy, the 
Germans achieved but little on the first day of battle, 
February 21st. They won a footing in the first-line 
trenches and in some of the supporting trenches—a thing 
any army could have done with a large expenditure of shell. 
The French still held Brabant and Haumont, with Colonel 
Driant in Caures Wood and the garrisons of Herbebois 
Wood and Ornes holding their own by a superb defence. 
But on the morning of Tuesday, February 22nd, the 
Germans worked up a ravine between Brabant and 
Haumont by means of burning liquids spurted from flame- 
projectors. At the same time the German artillery renewed 
its smashing, intensive fire, wrecking and 
flattening out Haumont village and 
breaking up the French works for a depth 
of three or four miles. Fortified farms 
were bombarded south of Haumont Wood and transformed 
into volcanoes by the huge German shells, and when night 
fell trench warfare had come to an end so far as the northern 
part of the Verdun yarrison was concerned. 

All their earthworks had been swept out of existence, 
and the troops fought and worked in the open in a tragic 
darkness lighted by the enemy’s wonderful star-shells. 


They had been hammered out of Brabant, on the edge of 
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Haumont village 
flattened out 


Our ally, in addition 


the Meuse, and their centre had been driven in. On the 
right, however, the garrison of Herbebois Wood still clung 
on to part of their original position, under an intermittent 
hurricane of heavy shell, the intervals of which were filled 
by infantry attacks. Under the enemy's fire the French 
troops linked their Herbebois line with Hill 351, digging 
all night in a rain of death to connect the two positions for 
a fresh defence against an enfilading attack on Beaumont. 
When morning broke, the Germans began 


the attack on this new French line. French retire from 


After a desperate struggle lasting twelve Herbebois 
hours, in which the enemy commander 
continually brought up fresh regiments, the French 


retired from Herbebois and another wood below it, but still 
held on to the hill. 

All along this side ot the salient hand-to-hand fighting 
went on, from Ornes to Bezonvaux and the advanced position 
of the Hill of Vaux. Small French garrisons held advanced 
positions in the plain stretching towards the enemy’s 
base of Etain. There was terrible fighting at Maucourt, 
where the French had some quick-firing guns, posted only 
five yards apart, and unmasked against German columns 
charging twenty men abreast in close ranks. The French 
soldiers themselves sickened at the slaughter they wrought. 
They were so near to the enemy at Maucourt that odds 
and ends of human remains almost fell on the top of them 
as their melinite shells exploded in the German masses. 
From Ornes to Vaux the ground was covered with dead or 
maimed men. According to one lucky French Territorial, 
in a detachment of four hundred and fifty men that fought 
for five days and nights near Ornes without losing one 
man, the enemy formed, in places, grey barriers. The 
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Territorial attributed the escape of his double company 


from all casualties to their deep defensive works, and to the 
fact that their captain withdrew them quickly when their 
own artillery support weakened. The French gunners 
suffered more in proportion than their infantry, especially 
in the centre and the left wing, where the guns had to fight 
a continual rearguard action in the open. Though they 
often caught German columns at short range, they were 
in turn smitten by the heavy German guns, enemy airmen 
circling over them and directing the fire. 
Ornes held out until the afternoon of 
February 24th, when the. garrison, 
attacked from three sides, retreated to 
Bezonvaux, from which a ravine ran up to Douaumont. 
Covering the country north of Douaumont was a superb set of 
fighters composed of Zouaves and African sharpshooters. 
They recaptured part of the wood between Herbebois and 
Hill 351, and then withstood a prolonged bombardment of 
terrific intensity. The din and concussion of the heavy 
shells were appalling ; the blood at times poured from the 
men’s ears under the shock of the pressure of air, and yet 
they stuck to their job. They were pushed out of Beaumont 
and out of the wood they had recaptured, and they lost 
Fosses Wood, a little way below the Douaumont Plateau, 
towards which they retired. 

Meanwhile, the centre and left of the French salient 
were hammered back with increasing rapidity. The divi- 
sion close to the Meuse, which had withdrawn from Brabant 
and Haumont, tried in vain to counter-attack from their 
second line at Samogneux, Hill 344, and a fortified farm 
near by. The enemy massed his guns against them 


Loss of Ornes 
and Fosses Wood 
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across the Meuse, northward, and _ north-westward. 
They could not move out to attack, and by the evening of 
February 23rd their position was untenable. In the night 
they withdrew from Samogneux towards Pepper Hill 
(Céte du Poivre), which was practically their last dominating 
position. Pepper Hill was, indeed, the critical position of 
the entire defence of Verdun. Had the enemy won it he 
would have been able to advance along the Meuse and cut 
off a large part of the French forces in the salient. 

General Herr and his Staff, however, devised a deadlv 
system of defence for Pepper Hill. The enemy was pushing 
ahead in continual rush attacks, following the line of least 
resistance rather than making sure of his footing. Anyway 
—into Verdun at any cost. But Pepper Hill was not the 
way. Across the river at this point the French held several 
lines of dominating heights, from which they poured a 
flanking fire into every hostile force advancing from Brabant 
and Haumont. The nearer the Germans came to Verdun, on 
the Pepper Hill sector, the more terribly 
they suffered from the fire across -the Sanguinary struggle 
Meuse. They came within range of rifles, for Pepper Hill 
machine-guns, and light field-pieces, as 
well as heavy howitzers and while their flanks were thus 
shattered, their front was hammered from the Pepper Hill 
position. At Vacherauville, a village just below Pepper Hill, 
the enemy’s advance was definitely checked on February 
25th. In one ravine near the village, as day was breaking, 
some French gunners on Pepper Hill espied a grey mass of 
hostile forces, and shelled it furiously. The Germans did not 
move. When the light was clear, it was seen that the figures 
They had been 


were dead, though many still stood upright. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS DIGGING THEMSELVES IN ON THE SLOPE OF A VERDUN WOOD. 


The Verdun sector of the Irench line abounded in woods and _ ridges, 
and these natural obstacles undoubtedly helped greatly in our ally’s 
resistance to the German onslaughts. In this illustration a number of 
French soldiers are seen in the act of organising a new position during 


an enemy bombardment. Tactical withdrawals ordered by the French 
Command were frequent in the early days of the Verdun battles. but 
every inch of ground thus occupied by the enemy cost a price in German 
blood tragically disproportionate to the military value of sucn positions. 
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IN THE WAKE OF A SHELL-STORM. 


The desolate aspect of a once wooded slope near Verdun. The ground 
had been torn into ruts, the trees sheared and riven, and tracks formed 
with logs twined over the deep mud. 


caught the evening before by the heavy guns across the 
river and slain wholesale, more by shell-blast, apparently, 
than by shell fragments. Von Haeseler had made a costly 
mistake in driving up the Meuse towards Pepper Hill 
before he cleared the French from Goose Crest (Céte 
Y’Oie), Dead Man Hill (Mort Homme), and Charny 
Ridge across the river. He afterwards tried to remedy 
his error by bringing his main artillery forces against 
Goose Crest and Dead Man Hill. But before thus 
widening the scope of his 
attack, he tried to preserve 
the intensive, narrow method of 
assault in the Von Mackensen 
style by thrusting into the centre 
of the flattened Verdun salient. 
That is to say, he shifted the 
point of the phalanx from Pefper 
Hill to the middle of the Douau- 
mont Plateau. This was the right 
and plain course, for it removed 
the attacking masses and their 
immediate artillery supports from 
the French flanking fire across the 
Meuse, and brought them nearly 
within reach of victory. 

The great thrust into the French 
centre also cleared the French out 
of the eastern edges of the Heights 
of the Meuse overlooking the 
Woevre Plain, for the Zouaves and 
Moroccans and the former 
garrisons of Herbebois and Ornes 
were farthest from Verdun, and 
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most in danger of being cut off. The Zouaves and Moroccans. 
fell back on Douaumont, while the troops from Bezonvaux 
entrenched by the Douaumont Ravine and the Vaux Ravine. 

Then the great snowstorm of February swept over the 
hilly battlefield and the lowland marshes of the Woevre. 
The storm was a disaster to the Germans. It robbed them 
in the crisis of the struggle of their tremendous power of 
artillery. Gunners and aerial observers were blinded, and 
from their point of view matters were not much improved. 
by the mist that followed the snow. Snowdrifts in the 
valley paths delayed the forward movement of the guns and 
the bringing up of ammunition and supplies to the firing- 
line. This was when the original German plan for economy 
in men went all to pieces. The High Command could not 
wait for its guns to resume full action. The infantry, 
which had been promised so easy a task, had to undertake, 
with diminished artillery support, the terrible work of 
breaking the French front by hand-to-hand fighting. 
Verdun, aiter all, was to be purchased with German 
blood and not with German shells. 

The great arc of artillery was, of course, 
still able to work by the map and by 
observers in the firing-line. It could 
pound villages, farms, and old forts, in which French troops 
might be sheltering, but it could not aim at the manceuvring 
columns and discern all the paths of communication. On 
the Plateau of Douaumont, some ‘four hundred feet above 
the Meuse, the garrison of Verdun had the old entrenchments 
prepared at the outbreak of the war and improved by long 
labour. Then there were many improvised new defences— 
masked batteries of quick-firers, to be unmasked only against 
mass infantry attacks, hundreds of machine-guns detached 
from battalion service and acting as a sort of secondary 
artillery corps. And far behind the flaming, smoking 
plateau there was a superhuman outburst of activity in 
France, veiled from enemy air scouts by the falling snow. 

General Joffre, General Castelnau, and their Staff were now 
convinced that Verdun was the enemy’s first objective. 
The British army took over all the line where the second 
grand German offensive was expected, thus liberating 
important French reinforcements for the battle on the 
Heights of the Meuse. All lines and roads leading, round- 
about or direct, towards Verdun, were crowded with men 
and material, and so remained when I made my way towards 
the scene of the great struggle. The main French force— 
the mass of manceuvre—was driving towards the enemy. 
The only matter of doubt was whether it would arrive in 
time to hold Verdun, or whether the supreme contest 
between French and German would take place on the 
western side of the Meuse. 


Snowstorm aids 
the French 


MUNITIONS TO FEED THE GUNS OF VERDUN. 


Convoy of horses with panniers loaded up with munitions for the French machine-guns along the Meuse. 
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This depended upon the staying power of the small, 
original garrison of Verdun. At heroic sacrifice they had 
to cover the massing of the great new forces. The situation 
had become very critical on the afternoon of February 24th, 
when large enemy forces debouched between Louvemont 
village and the hill in front of the Douaumont Plateau. 
General Herr flung all his remaining reserves into the fight, 
with the order that the line between Douaumont and 
Haudromont was to be held at any cost. Von Haeseler, 
in turn, using the raging snowstorm as cover, brought up 
all his available infaniby and employed them in mass 
attacks of great ferocity and persistence. His aim was to 
wear down the physical power of endurance of the thin 
line of the French. On February 25th the Germans, 
after a long hand-to-hand wrestle, took all the village of 
Louvemont at the slope of the plateau, and climbed up 
the ridge, but were thrown down. 

It was apparently about this time that 
General Castelnau came to Verdun to see 
how things were going on. He was not 
contented with what he saw. The Germans had won a 
magnificent artillery position on the high land at Beaumont, 
towards which they were dragging the main group of their 
heavy guns. The command of the air had been almost lost, 
and there were not enough pontoon bridges across the 
flooded Meuse to bring up quickly the needed reinforcements. 
General Herr was very properly relieved of his command 
(in contrast to the dangerous British policy of not punishing 
unsuccessful blundering generals), and a very fine engineer, 
who was also a specialist in handling heavy artillery— 
General Pétain—was entrusted with the reorganisation of 
the Verdun defences. Meanwhile, before General Pétain 
could get to work, there was the immediate task of checking 
the massed infantry attacks which the enemy was em- 
ploying until the air cleared and his guns were sited on the 
new Beaumont position. General Castelnau could not 
bring up a large force—time and means were lacking. A 
‘picked body of fighters was needed, and, with pardonable 
favouritism, the general wired for the Bretons who had 
won the Battle of Nancy for him—the Bretons of the 
Twentieth Army Corps, under General Balfourier. 

They arrived just in time on the plateau on February 
26th. As was the case at Nancy, the Kaiser was present, 
watching the development of a “ grand German victory.” 
He stood, I was informed, on one of the hills near Ornes, 
with the Crown Prince by his side, and Von Falkenhayn 
and Von Haeseler. For reasons of domestic politics a 
purely Prussian force—the Brandenburgers—had been 
chosen to deal the decisive stroke. No doubt if the Prussian 
Guard had been available it would have been used. All 
the previous day and the previous night ordinary German 


General Balfourier’s 
timely arrival 


“RESTAURANT DES TRANCHEES.” 
French cooks behind the first Verdun line engaged on the midday menu. 
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THE VERDUN SCAPEGOAT. 


Field-Marshal von Haeseler, who, although over eighty years of age, was 
entrusted to throw the dice for Germany in the gamble for Verdun. 
He retired after the first phase of the great offensive. 


divisions carried out the real work of smashing against the 
Zouaves and Moroccans, and bringing them to the limit of 
human endurance. One battalion of Moors was caught 
and broken by a shower of heavy shell, but rallied under a 
captain who spoke to them in Arabic of the honour of their 
race. Storming up in Islamic fanaticism, the Moors made 
a bayonet charge with a sustained fury almost superhuman 
when regard is had to the long, sleepless ordeal they had 
undergone since their first victory near Herbebois. 

The Zouaves, who for genera- 
tions have been the supreme 
pattern of picturesque heroism to 
every French schoolboy, were 
perfect. They were in front of 
Douaumont village, with the 
Moroccan Division and two in- 
fantry regiments. “I have given 
my word of honour that you will 
hold out,’’ said their commander. 
“Your honour and my honour 
are the same.’ He shook hands 
with his men. They did not 
speak, and they fought quietly 
for two days and two nights 
without eating or sleeping. The 
houses of the village were blown 
up by 12 in. shells sent in a deluge, 
as the thick weather prevented 
aerial spotting. On February 26th, 
when Douaumont Fort was lost, 
the Zouaves and their comrades 
still held the village, and on 


THE ROAD-MENDERS’ 
The successes of our ally at Verdun were due no less to the wonderful 
system and regularity of transport to and from the fighting-front than 
to the glorious courage and confidence of the French soldiery. Every 
precaution was taken to keep the highways to and from the zone of 


February 27th, without help, they broke the long prepared 
attack by part of the German Fifteenth Army Corps. They 
let their foes come within two hundred yards, and then 
put a shrapnel curtain behind them to prevent retreat or 
reinforcement, and smote them down with ‘“75’s,”’ machine- 
guns, and rifles. The struggle for the village went on to the 
end of the month, by which time the Germans had made 
eighteen attacks in force, all of which were broken. When 
the approaches to Douaumont were covered with dead and 
wounded the French made a counter-attack, and won a 
footing in a redoubt north-west of the village, from which 
the enemy had been pouring an uncomfortable machine- 
gun fire. 

Stubborn, however, as was the stand made by the 
Zouaves, they would have perished on the critical day of 
the Douaumont fight—February 26th—but for the 
arrival of Balfourier’s Bretons. On the afternoon of that 
day they were in extreme peril of being enveloped on their 
right. The dismantled fort had been taken by three 
thousand Brandenburgers during the heavy fog. Still 
working by the map, the gunners of the long-range German 
and Austrian artillery massed with 
remarkable precision against the fortress 
works, and then poured great shells about 
it, in a blind profusion which was expen- 
sive but effective. Every two or three yards there was a 
crater. After this bombardment had made the trenches of 
the troops untenable, the Brandenburgers, who had come in 
the night up the’ravine from Bezonvaux and gathered in 
a wood, charged under cover of the fog, and won a footing 
on the plateau. Reaching next the dismantled fort, that 
crowns a swell of ground some 1,200 feet above sea-level, 
the men of the Brandenburg Mark tried to break through 
the French rearguard. But after withdrawing for a mile 


and a quarter, the French line remained unbroken, bent 
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The crisis at 
Douaumont 


CONTRIBUTION TO VICTORY AT VERDUN. 


operations as perfect as possible. With such incessant and heavy vehicular 
traffic the danger of road wear was ever present, but scarcely was a 
stone dislodged by the revolving wheel than the military road-menders 
stepped forward to repair the damage. : 


away from the fort, but still curving round the village. 
Friday night (the 25th) and Saturday morning were a 
period of extreme crisis. Open field fighting of the most 
desperate nature went on continuously. The Germans 
fought with great bravery, according to the best tradition 
of Prussian discipline. But the French, French Colonial, 
and African troops still bore up against the superior numbers 
of fresh enemy forces. Charging German battalions were 
counter-charged and stayed by French 

companies, or broken up by machine-gun Balfcurier surprises 

fire and point-blank shrapnel fire. Fight- the enemy 

ing and working, our allies strove to 

establish themselves solidly on their new line of defence, while 
the Germans, with victory apparently well within ‘their 
reach, tried to break through by overwhelming weight and 
unfaltering driving power. They took, without breaking, 
heavier punishment than their own theorists before the war 
expected modem national armies to stand. But firm as 
they were, the outnumbered French soldiers were firmer, 
and as twilight was falling, Balfourier, with the famous 
Twentieth Army Corps, came into action. 

The vehemence of attack of the fresh French force was 
terrific. The men went forward with such speed that the 
enemy was surprised. But after falling back some hundred 
yards, the Prussians proved worthy of their reputation 
as a crack corps, and resisted with great vigour. Many 
were Berliners of poor physique, judging from the prisoners 
I afterwards saw, but so strongly were they handled by 


‘their sergeants and officers that they in turn bent without 


breaking, under sudden and very severe pressure. The 
Bretons smashed onwards for more than a mile, joining 
on to the Zouaves at Douaumont village, and enclosing 
part of a Brandenburg regiment in the fort. The Germans 
on the slope of the ravine, however, managed to hold on to 
a sap running through a coppice and connecting with the 
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fort. The enemy thus retained a valuable observation 
station on the plateau, from which he could direct his main 
batteries at Beaumont. But for the rest he was trapped. 

The Kaiser in person had sustained a more disastrous 
defeat than he had received at Nancy. There he was 
at least able to retire from the crescent of embattled hills, 
when his cuirassiers and the Bavarian troops were thrown 
back. But at Verdun he could not retire. He had 
telegraphed to Berlin news of his great victory over the 
“hereditary enemy’; his officials had filled the German 
and neutral Press with glorious anticipations of the capture 
of Verdun, of which the principal fort 
was alleged to have fallen. A special 
party of German-American, American, 
Scandinavian, and Dutch journalists had 
been brought to Etain, in order to proceed through Ornes and 
Douaumont to the plateau, and describe to a startled and 
apprehensive world the scene of the terrible and decisive dis- 
play of Germany’s inexhaustible power. Rumania, according 
to Teutonic opinion, was only being restrained from following 
the example of Italy by the tremendous energy with which 
the Germans were renewing their drive in France. The 
Kaiser’s telegram concerning the conquest of Douaumont 
had been sent to Berlin as a transmitting station ; its true 
destination, as the joyful Berliners themselves had 
recognised, was Bukarest. 

I cannot think of any parallel in history to this new phase 
of the situation at Verdun. The War Lord of Germany 
was entangled in the web of his own prestige. At the time 
it may not have scemed dangerous to him or his military 
advisers. Certainly, on the night of February 27th, Von 
Falkenhayn and Von Haeseler could not have foreseen 
any disastrous difficuity. Far from desiring to withdraw 
from the attack on Verdun after the check delivered by 
the new French corps, they were merely made the more 


Kaiser trapped in 
his own boasts 


“ ALLONS, ENFANTS DE LA PATRIE!” 
Impression of a nocturnal march of Trench troops along one of the roads leading to the Verdun fighting-front. 
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eager to press on with increasing reinforcements and larger 
expenditure of shell before the French High Command 
could oppose them with equal forces. But to-General 
Castelnau and General Joffre the operations at Verdun 
assumed a new complexion. If they could bring up and 
organise their forces in time, they had the enemy so fixed 
that they could bleed white one of his largest armies. 
They might also sap the strength of movements he was 
preparing in other directions, by compelling him continually 
to reinforce at all costs his Verdun army. Only so long 
as they kept the Crown Prince out of Verdun could they 
hold the Kaiser trapped in his own boasts, with all his 
people waiting for the fulfilment of their high hopes, in an 
intensity of spirit that might be an important moral factor 
if cheated of success. Verdun, in short, had become more 
than a military objective. For Germany its political and 
moral value had become even greater than its strategical 
Importance. It was worth capturing Verdun at a cost of 
life that made the capture equivalent, in terms of ultimate 
resources, to a defeat. Two hundred thousand German 
casualties are alleged to have been the Kaiser’s estimate 
of the worth of Verdun. 

All this, however, greatly aggravated the burden on the 
mind of the new defender of the French 
frontier town, Genera] Pétain, who, when 
I saw him in the critical first week of his 
task, carried his burden easily. Tall, fair, 
blue-eyed, of the northern stock of France that has absorbed 
much Flemish blood, Pétain was radiant with energy of 
both character and mind He was only a colonel of the 
engineers in August, 1914, but while developing his own 
special branch of knowledge and showing a fine gift of 
leadership in the handling of infantry, he became also a 
master-gunner—the new [french heavy howitzers being his 
favourite weapon. [In the last attack in Champagne, 


General Pétain 
in command 


In imagination one can hear the 
rhythmic, muffled thudding of the tramping feet as the men, bending slightly forward under the weight of their equipment, strode eagerly 
forward to take their places in the battle-line. 
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under General Castelnau, Pétain 
on the right wing achieved most 
success, taking the Hand of 
Massiges with less loss than 
occurred elsewhere, owing to his 
new system of using heavy 
artillery. It was as the master- 
gunner of [Trance that he was 
brought by General Castelnau to 
Verdun to fight against the two 
thousand guns of the German 
phalanx, the largest pieces of 
which carried farther than the 
French heavy howitzers im- 
mediately available. 

General Pétain, however, had a 
method of getting more out of his 
howitzers than the manufacturers 
expected. Even with his medium 


German guns. 


pieces he could often overpower heavy enemy guns. He 
had, besides, worked out a method by which he could use 
these medium pieces with the flexibility of light field- 
artillery. But until he had constructed his telephone 
service, recovered the command of the air, and got his guns 
into the special positions required by his system, he had 
a desperately hard struggle to maintain his line and win 
time for completing his preparations. 

After breaking against the Douaumont Ridge on 
February 26th, the German attack seemed to weaken. 
Fierce infantry fighting continued at Douaumont village 
till the end of the month. Then came an ominous period 
of calm, lasting three days. The enemy was moving his 
enormous parks of guns closer to Verdun. But the time 
thus spent by the Germans in the thick slush of valleys 
and ravines, into which the thawing snow drained, was like 
a gift from heaven to General Pétain. He threw bridges 


over the Meuse ; he augmented his gun power on the western _ 


heights at Dead Man Hill and Charny Ridge, making his 
flanking fire from this direction more deadly and 
far-reaching: he strengthened the Douaumont Plateau 
defences, and poured in guns, ammunition, and fresh troops 
by means of a special service of four thousand motor-lorries, 
each running a hundred miles a day. 


FRENCH ARTILLERY BEFORE VERDUN. 
Trench battery moving into position along a Verdun road which had been heavily shelled by 
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SHRAPNEL BURSTING OVER THE 
MEUSE VALLEY. 


Dreary waste near the enemy’s trenches, 

where the’ ground was pitted with shell 

holes, and every tree left bore battle 
scars. 


General Pétain did not, however, 
pack his infantry into the restricted 
Verdun area. Under fire his men 
were scattered but fresh, the main 
force being well out of range of 
the German artillery, and used in 
short shifts at the front, a division 
at atime. On the other hand, no 
German within five miles of the 
French guns was safe. As the new 
French commander’s shell supply 
quickened, by his constant . im- 
provement of his lines of com- 
munication, and as newly-rifled 
guns arrivéd regularly to replace 
those worn by firing, he gradually 
dominated the German artillery. 
It is quite likely that the guns in 
use on both sides throughout the 
operations amounted to six 
thousand, for the rifling of the 
heavy ordnance wore out rapidly 
under constant use, and had to be repaired. 

In continual drum-fire bombardments, in which massed 
artillery acted like one gigantic machine-gun, it was not 
only shell stores, carefully accumulated for months, that were 
spent, but the life of the heavy ordnance. 

The wasting of shell accumulation and Continual drum-fire 
the wearing out of the guns crippled the —_ bombardments 
immediate offensive power of a nation in 

a manner that no reserve of man-power could supply. 
General Pétain therefore had to provoke the hostile artillery 
into constant action, as well as induce the German infantry 
to fling itself against his quick-firers and machine-guns. 
Thus, even if he could have done so at once, it might not 
have been sound policy to overwhelm the enemy with a 
large part of the French accumulation of shell. 
Considerable subtlety in playing upon the mind of the 
German commander was needed, in order to induce him 
to exhaust all his resources thoroughly while not doing 
any grievous damage to France. 

General Pétain was always willing to sell at a good price 
the pieces of ground he did not want. At the beginning 
of his operations it may be thought that he was perhaps 
just a little too easy in retiring from unnecessary positions. 
On the first day of his command he withdrew all French 


AMBULANCE WORK IN THE FIELD. 
Members of the I'rench Red Cross conveying wounded comrades to the 
ambulance. 


TO HOSPITAL BY RAIL. 
How light railways were used in the transport of French wounded soldiers 
from the trenches to the field-ambulance. 
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CARE OF THE WOUNDED. 
As each wounded man was brought out of the danger zone, a printed 
form was filled in with particulars of his injuries. 


pusts in the Woevre Plain and placed them upon the high 
eround. But afterwards he was not so sternly scientific 
in his concentrations of force. Instead of evacuating his 
weak points, he concealed machine-guns around them 
with observers at the end of a tclephone wire, which ran 
not to a battery but to a central exchange, from which 
heavy guns by the hundred could be aimed. This gave 
the Germans something strenuous to achieve, and, going 
on the principle that the struggle was greater than the 
prize, they had, after accomplishing their object, something 
to celebrate in their communiqués. 

In the first days of March they resumed their bombard- 
ment and infantry attacks upon the Douaumont Plateau, 
losing heavily, but not shifting General Balfourier’s corps. 
This was the period when I became a spectator of the 
battle ; but Douaumont, despite the enemy’s activity round 
it, had then become a place of secondary 
importance. General Pétain had not 
waited for bridging material to transport 
his big guns across the Meuse. Instead 
of concentrating round the spot at which the enemy was 
striking, he ran his new heavy ordnance more quickly up 
the Argonne Forest to the hills above Verdun, on the 
opposite side of the stream. There, with a range of 
five miles, he could sweep all the reserve, support, 
and firing lines of the enemy’s forces engaged on the 
front of three and a half miles between Pepper Hill and 
Douaumont. 

This abruptly changed the situation, as the Germans 
viewed it. They had to take the hills across the Meuse— 
Dead Man Hill and Charny Ridge especially—in order 
to recover fully the power of making mass attacks on the 
Douaumont Plateau. So the tide of battle shifted—but 
at the masterly direction of General Pétain. The great 
batteries at Beaumont swung round to westward to make 
a flanking bombardment on the French positions across 
the Meuse, and east of these positions another mass of 
heavy German artillery near Montfaucon opened a hurricane 
fire. Then on March 6th infantry assaults began. Forges, 
a weak salient in the French line, was taken at great cost, 
but the enemy could not debouch from the hamlet on 
to the northern slopes of the Goose Crest. The force that 


Abrupt change 
in the situation 
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attempted to do so was shattered. But the next day 
a fresh German division reached part of the crest, and 
worked down the railway to Regnéville, lying over against 
Samogneux, with the river between. The conquerors had, 
however, advanced against terrible machine-gun and 
artillery fire and were badly weakened, though the total 
Irench garrisons of Forges and Regnéville had been merely 
six hundred men! Again new forces were deployed on 
March 7th, and by another day of hard and good fighting 
the German commander made a brilliant stroke. He 
captured Crows’ Wood (Bois des Corbeaux) and Cumiéres 
Wood, from which a decisive advance could be made on 
Dead Man Hill. If Dead Man Hill fell, General Pétain’s 
power over the enemy’s ground across the Meuse would be 
seriously reduced, and his more southerly position on 
‘Charny Wood would be menaced. 

He at once threw reinforcements towards Dead Man Hill, 
and by an attack quite as fine as that of Balfourier’s corps 
at Douaumont, the division recovered the greater part of the 

two woods. All the next day it withstood 

Attack on Fort frontal and flank attacks, with the 

of Vaux enemy's guns pounding it from the north, 

east, and south, the reverse fire coming 

from German batteries across the river near Pepper Hill. 
‘On March toth another fresh, large enemy force of some 


“CANNON FODDER” IN CAPTIVITY. 


20,000 infantry worked again through part of Crows’ Wood Types of German prisoners captured by the French in the early days of 
the Verdun onslaught. 


and Cumuiéres Wood, suffering frightful losses and achieving 
no great result; for all that Gencral Pétain had fought 
for was time. He had gained more than forty-cight hours 
in which to organise the works on and round Dead Man 
Hill in the way he wanted. This important advanced 
position had now become safe—for the crucial time at least. 

The enemy commander also needed time to bring up 
his guns to cover the ground he had won in the woodlands 
and by the river. So there was a lull round Dead Man. 
But on the distant eastern side of the Verdun. salient the 
German offensive was resumed with extreme violence. 
The new objective was the Fort of Vaux, south-east of 
Douaumont Fort and connecting with it in the old system 
of defence before the structures of armoured concrete were 


OUT OF HARM’S WAY: MORE GERMAN PRISONERS FROM THE VERDUN SECTOR. 
German prisoners on the march through a French village to the rear of Verdun, under a French mounted-guard with drawn sabres. The circle 
photograph shows General Joffre, with some Staff officers, personally inspecting a group of German prisoners. 
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emptied of guns. The fort on the 
plateau was approached by a 
ravine in which lay the village of 
Vaux. Supported by their heavy 
artillery in the Woevre Plain, the 
Germans attacked round the 
mouth of the ravine on March oth, 
and at night some 6,000 Poles, 
under General von Guretsky- 
Cornitz, got ito the village, but 
were scattered by a bayonet 
charge 

But, to the amazement of 
General Pétain and his Staff, the 
Berlin wireless spread the news 
that the Posen Brigade had 
stormed not only the hamlet in 
the hollow but the fort on the 
plateau. Paris was _ perturbed, 
and, at command of Headquarters, 
General Pétain had to send one 
of his Staff officers to Vaux. He 
found the garrison in merry mood 
with the soldiers off duty playing 
at manné, the Poilu’s favourite 
game of cards. They had neither 
won nor lost any battle; the FRENCH TRENCHES ON THE MEUSE HEIGHTS. 
enemy had not come near them. A once beautiful valley shattered beyond recognition by the tempest from rival guns. 
Meanwhile, the German Staff 
discovered it had made a ridiculous misstatement, and tried 
to palliate its blunder by ordering the fort to be taken. 
In ordinary circumstances the first attack on the village 
might have been a strong demonstration made with the 
object of misleading the French commander. But General 

Pétain now knew that the Vaux sector 

The price ef had become important, and that if he 

Prussian prestige massed an unusual number of guns and 

men there, and improved his means 

of bringing up shells, his labour would not be wasted. 

Thus opened another general butchery of Germans, 

slaughtered for the sake of Prussian prestige. Vaux 

Fort had become Verdun in little. It had to be captured 
to save the reputation of a race of braggarts. 

But it was not captured, though the struggle for it 
went on for weeks with increasing fury. Even by the 
middle of March the ground 
below the fort was heaped with 
greyish forms, where the dead 
and dying had rolled down the 
slopes. The barrier of bodies 
grew so high that the living Ger- 
mans refused at last to climb over 
it, stopping in horror, and thus 
becoming in turn easier targets 
for the defending gunners. In the 
ravine below, the Germans by the 
end of March won the eastern 
houses of the village, but could 
not for long advance farther. It 
cost them the larger part of a 
division to get this small footing, 
and when, at increasing heavy 
sacrifices, they occupied all the 
houses and began to climb the 
ravine, a terrific French bombard- 
ment, followed by a bayonet 
charge and bomb attack, cleared 
them out again. They had no 
time to dig cover enough to pro- 
tect them from Peéetain’s heavy 
guns. Vaux Fort remained un- 


taken, and the neighbouring NATURE WAR-SCARRED IN THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE. 
Caillette Wood was recovered “A Panorama of mud, shattered and bare tree-stumps, abandoned trenches and dug-outs near the crest 

: : : : of the hill, and many shell-holes, mostly filled with rain-water. Above: A communication trench in 
early in April, thus strengthening the Verdun sector. 


VERDUN REFUGEES. 
Civilians about to leave the battle- 
zone. A common and pathetic sight 

at Verdun in February, 1916. 


both the Douaumont 
and Vaux positions. It is 
difficult to decide, 1n some 
of these cases, 1f General 
Pétain suffered a temporary 
loss of any importance 
because his available forces 
had weakened, or because 
he deliberately refrained 
from strengthening his line. 
T incline to think that some- 
times he preferred to seem 
weak where he was ex- 
ceptionally strong, in order 
to get a mass of the enemy 
under the hammer of his 
guns. He had a deadly 
ingenuity. About this time 
it was revealed to the people 
of Paris that General Pétain was using 16°8 in. shells, filled 
with a more powerful explosive than German chemists had 
discovered. 

The Germans began to show definite signs of “ grog- 
giness.”’ The chief among these signs was their tendency to 
lies of a gross and childish nature. Their claim to the capture 
of Vaux Fort was possibly a bad mistake, due to some 
eager Staff subordinate’s misunderstanding ; it was a 
blunder that warned the French and pinned the Germans 
down to an operation they could not make 
a success. But in the middle of March, 
Dead Man Hill when the Vaux attacks were failing badly, 

the German Staff claimed the capture of 
Dead Man Hill. They were trying to win by the pen what 
they had so far failed to achieve by the sword. They 
stormed the Dead Man by conveying the name to a lower 
ridge of no decisive importance which they had occupied. 
Challenged on the matter by the French Staff, they tried 
to evade the charge of falsehood by stating that the words 
‘ Mort Homme,” as lettered on the French map they used, 
extended to the lower ground. As though the best-informed 
War Staff in the world did not know every acre of ground 
near its own frontiers! Dead Man Hill was a highly- 
Important strategical height close to the Metz area, yet 
kield-Marshal von Haeseler could not, after nineteen 


“ Capture ’’ of 
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months’ operations round Verdun, find the height that bore 
the name! Perhaps it was a symptom of senile decay ; 
more likely it was an attempt to soothe the German feople, 
whose anxiety in regard to Verdun was turning into angry 
despondency. 

Von Falkenhayn had increased the Crown Prince’s army 
from the fourteen divisions—that battled to Douaumont 
Fort—to twenty-five divisions: In April he added five 
more divisions to the forces around Verdun by weakening. 
the effectives in other sectors and draw- 
ing more troops from the Russian. front. 
It was rumoured that Von Hindenburg 
was growing restive, and complaining 
that the wastage at Verdun would tell against the success. 
of the campaign on the Riga-Dvinsk front, which was to 
open when the Baltic ice melted. 

Great as was the wastage of life, it was in no way 
immediately decisive. But when the expenditure of shells 
almost outran the highest speed of production of the 
German munition factories, and the wear on the guns 
was more than Krupp and Skoda could make good, there 
was danger to the enemy 
in beginning another. great 
offensive likely to overtax 
his shell-makers and gun- 
makers. Von Falkenhayn’s. 
great concentration against 
our army, for example, re- 
mained perhaps only a silent 
demonstration because of 
the shell and gun difficulty. 
There was, of course, ample 
munition for a mo3t violent 
and sustained attack, but 
if after another operation 
like that at Verdun our 


Crown Prince’s 
army increased 


line was unbroken’ = and 
our artillery power un- 
diminished; it would be 


dithcult for the enemy to. 
turn against re-armed 
Russ a. 

At the time of writing it 


PETAIN’S HEROES AND HARASSED CIVILIANS. 


Refugees from villages in the Verdun sector on the steps of the mayor’s 

house, and watching Algerian troops pass by. Above: Scene along a 

road behind the Verdun battle-front. Soldiers marching to and from 
the trenches, and civilians leaving the danger-zone. 


DOUAUMONT’S TORTURED FIELD. 2 


A corner of the field of battle just outside the village ot Douaumont, 
photographed in the interval between two series of German assaults. 
It was hereabouts that the grand counter-attack was made by 
ELretons and Colonial troops under General Balfourier on the critical 


evening of February 26th, when the Prussians were swept back, 
leaving part of the crack Brandenburgers all but surrounded in 
the fort. In the background is the glacis of the fort that was rushed 
by the Brandenburgers. 
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is still doubtful if the enemy’s waste of shell and loss 
of men from February to April, 1916, have seriously 
interfered with his original plan for spring campaigns 
on both the Russian and British fronts. 

The attacks continued on the Heights of the Meuse, 
and especially round Dead Man Hill, to the middle of 
April. Victorious Verdun was still being blown up in 
flaming ruin like Rheims and Ypres. Whenever an infantry 
assault failed, the Germans hurled incendiary shells into 
the unattainable town. Yet it was still to be attained 
by their forces, only the price at which the Crown Prince 
was to be allowed to ride by Vauban’s citadel was much 
higher in April than it was in February. 

General Pétain was a hard bargainer. Pétain’s menacing 
And he could not be left alone. He had position 
forcibly to be kept in the position he 
occupied, for if the force against him weakened he might in 
turn employ his enormous artillery power to blast a path 
rae aos : =< 7 right through the German lines. This he had nearly done in 
rhe CSHING A BOMBMORTAR TO THE \ERDUN FRONT. the previous autumn, north of Massiges, with a mere 
advantage over the foe. fraction of the gun power he was now using. His position, 
. at the eastern corner of the long German line stretching 
to the sea, was very menacing. Far from the Battle of 
Verdun being ended, there were possibilities in it of a 
decisive development 

Immortal and indomitable France had won over her foe 
more power than she had possessed even after the Battle 
ee ‘7 || «of the Marne. If her Allies, with the help of Japan and 
eal (ih - the United States, could soon overtake the production of 
| the German and Austrian munition factories, it was possible 
that Verdun, so close to Sedan, might become one of the 


turning-points in the war. 


STACKS OF SHELLS BEHIND THE VERDUN FRONT. 
The Germans squandered more shells before Verdun than in any on account of any shortage, but rather with the idea of preserving their 
earlier battle of the war. With characteristic economy our ally only huge stock, part of which is seen in these two photographs, for a greater 
used shells where they were likely to be most effective—not, however, day—the day of the advance. 
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UTTING THE ROOF ON 


There are people who are always building a 
house of some sort and forgetting to put the 
roof on—metaphorically speaking. They 
build the walls, they furnish the rooms, and 
then they walk about in them and enjoy them. 
Everything is very charming and nice, and 
they think that what they’ve done will last for 
ever—until the rain comes and spoils the lot. 
Alas ! their labour has been all in vain ; their 
precious money has been wasted! Andall this 
because they neglected to put aroof over their 
cherished belongings. How very annoying ! 


The newsagent who supplies you with 


There’s the ‘‘house” you yourself are build- 
ing just now. Itsname is “ Record House” 
—a majestic pile of loose parts of ‘“ THE 
GREAT WAR.” But it hasn’t a roof! Of 
course, it’s all very charming at present. 
You can wander about in it and read just 
what you like. But when you do find a part 
missing you will be sorry you hadn't put a 
“roof” on it. And, after all, what could 
be cheaper than the “roofs” shown 
on this page? Whats that? You are 
going to order a “roof” now. Excellent ! 
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Comparatively few civilians have 
been privileged to witness the 
operations on the Western Front ; 
still fewer have been present on 
any such critical occasion as the 
great German gamble for Verdun. 
Lord Northcliffe saw some of the 
fiercest of the fighting before 
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times in the firing-line at several 
other points in France and Ilanders. 
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